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} Fig. 1 The fragment with the splendid border. Textile Museum Collection R 33.4.15 
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SOME COMPARTMENT DESIGNS 
FOR CARPETS, AND HERAT 


CHARLES Grant ELLIS 


Fig. 2 The fragment whose border was on 


the bias. 


The critical examination of two small 16th century 
Persian rug fragments owned by the Textile Mu- 
seum invites a re-examination and reappraisal of 
the entire class of compartment carpets. Beyond 
this, it points the way toward so many fields of 
investigation as to create difficulties for the chron- 
icler. 

One of these fragments, an unusually handsome 
one, (Fig. 1) + came to the museum indirectly from 
the Estate of Dikran Kelekian in 1952. It could 
scarcely be called an obscure piece, for it had been 
illustrated in color in at least three different publi- 
cations, At one time it had been owned by F. R. 
Martin, the Swedish savant, who ascribed it to Gi- 
lan in North Persia in his “History of Oriental 
Carpets”? upon the slim basis of a partial book- 
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Textile Museum Collection R 33.49 


binding with a compartment design, made for a 
ruler of that district. Having come into Kelekian’s 
hands, the fragment was shown as his in Sarre’s 
folio “Altorientalische Teppiche” and again in the 
picture book, “La Collection Kelekian.” However, 
the Museum already had a smaller fragment, (Fig. 
2)* bought from Schwaiger many years before, 
in 1927, which appears identical in materials, tech- 
nique, scale and in its guard stripes, so that it can 
be assumed with reasonable confidence that both 
fragments have originally formed part of the same 
carpet. 

This carpet has been a very fine and distinctive 
one, so that we must regret that so little of it has 
survived for our study. First, it has been a large 
rug, for its ivory main border stripe, with a red 


Fig. 3 The former throne rug from French & Co. 


palmette and great, red, sweeping arabesque bands, 
is sixteen inches wide, indicating a full border 
width of about two and a half feet. 

Second, from the manner in which the border 
stripe of the smaller fragment cuts diagonally 
across the structure of warp and weft, it must have 
had an unusual shape, probably either octagonal or 
else semi-octagonal, which would suggest a throne 
rug.* Octagonal rugs, likely destined for such a 
purpose, are rare enough. French & Co. had one 
some years ago (Fig. 3) with a pattern that 
might be ascribed to Joshghan, if not to some as 
yet undefined area of Eastern Persia. Joseph V. 
McMullan of New York has a large fragment (Fig. 
4) with rows of quatrefoil panels connected by 
rough arabesques like crab claws, perhaps of simi- 
lar origin. Kurt Erdmann has cited another frag- 
ment in the National Museum at Teheran.® 

Third, the field design was apparently laid down 
in compartments, those surviving all being of 
simple quatrefoil shape, which is unusual. On the 
other hand, it is likewise very strange that there is 
no proper ground color for the field, as each space 
between quatrefoils has been given a different 
hue.® This lack of a uniform basic color is quite 
abnormal among classic rugs. It suggests a change 
of concept or of design philosophy. When it does 
occur, we may expect to find it among those ex- 
amples in which the field has been subdivided into 
rather small-scale geometric compartments or 
panelwork,? or else through vines or lancet 
leaf arrangements into a modified honeycomb pat- 
terning, as in several vase rugs.® In a less precise 
demarcation it can also be found in some of the 
“Polonaise” pieces.® 

Fourth, these fragments incorporate an interest- 
ing range of fibers’. the warps and weft being of 
silk, the pile of Kashmir goat hair, if it is not of 
fine sheep’s wool, with some of the whites in cotton. 
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The larger fragment, by the way, has been mended 
with small pieces from an Indian rug. 

The outer guard stripe of our carpet has been 
lost, but the pattern of the principal border, in 
great sweeping bands that connect a series of pal- 
mettes, is familiar to us in a long chain of ex- 
amples, some of which are found in rugs with de- 
signs generally accepted as characteristic of Herat, 
or at least of Eastern Persia.1° Others appear in 
rugs with medallion and animal layouts which have 
a similarly East Persian color scheme.! One of the 
simplest renditions occurs in a detached border 
fragment in the Textile Museum, (Fig. 5)? which 
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Fig. 4 The McMullan throne rug fragment 


Fig. 5 


Fragment of Herat sweeping arabesque border. Textile Museum Collection R 33.4.8 


Fig. 6 Fragment of Herat medallion and animal rug with sweeping arabesque border. Textile 
Museum Collection R 33.4.4 


may possibly have come from the same rug as a 
fragment in the Museo Civico at Turin and the in- 
complete animal carpet in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum at London, if not from another incomplete 
animal rug at Vienna. The Textile Museum also has 
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a fragmentary example of an East Persian medal- 
lion and animal rug with this type of border, (Fig. 
6) }8 whose crudities suggest a later dating (the 
companion fragment, from across the center line, is 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston). More elab- 
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Fig. 7 Border detail showing Herat virtuosity in the portrayal of birds, animals, 
écoratifs, 


Musée des Arts D 


from an Ushak copy.1® In the fragment 
under discussion, however, the palmette is dis- 
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orate versions of this border stripe offer us birds, 
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or animals, in the magnificent medallion rug with 


houris at the Mus 
Museum at Milan. This border was apparently even 


drawn at one time with houris of the Lyons sort 


and the much larger example in the Poldi 
judge by a drawing in Martin’ 
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repeated over and over, so that they would become 
a sort of cachet, or signature for this particular 
shop. Of course it would also have been possible 
for designers, in transferring their services from 
one shop to another, to have continued using the 
same forms, particularly small-scale ones, at their 
new locations. Be this as it may, in the Textile Mu- 
seum fragments (Figs. 1, 2) a very narrow band 
bearing a row of tiny crosses accompanies an inner 
guard stripe which has a delicate patterning upon a 
black ground. This combination we find in two 
other 16th century Persian carpets, both fragmen- 
tary: the medallion carpet which is shared by the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris (Fig. 7)17 and 
the Cathedral at Cracow; and the extremely inter- 
esting medallion carpet elements formerly owned 
by Baron Ferenc Hatvany in Budapest. (Fig. 8)18 
Both of these have the cypresses and flowering trees 
of the first Washington fragment, but on a greater 
and more elaborate scale, for they assume a prom- 
inent part in the field’s decoration, together with 
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The lower half of the Paris/Cracow medallion and animal carpet. Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, No. 10614 


animals and birds not seen in the two fragments at 
Washington. Perhaps the three carpets (Washing- 
ton, Paris/Cracow, Hatvany) were not from the 
same workshop, yet a relationship exists, sufficient 
to suggest a common origin within the same area. 

To reinforce this clue and to underline the spe- 
cific locale, the outer guard stripe of the Paris/Cra- 
cow carpet presents a modification, suitable to its 
lesser scale, of the sweeping East Persian border 
stripe (Figs. 7, 5), while the Hatvany piece intro- 
duces an early and carefully ornamented form of a 
second border stripe that has been extremely popu- 
jar among Herat carpets, (Figs. 8, 9) 1° appearing 
over and over again with characteristically East 
Persian vinework, floral and cloudband fields,?° 
and then copied repeatedly in Mogul India.”4 

The Hatvany border does in itself present several 
complications. Presumably it was originally an 
integral part of the main fragment, but in the pho- 
tograph used as illustration in a Budapest exhibi- 
tion catalog in 19367? it had -been attached to the 


Fig. 8 The Hatvany medallion and animal carpet fragment. Courtesy of Pantheon Magazine 
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right hand side of the principal piece in such a 
manner that the outer guard, with the cloudbands, 
would balance the inner one, which still was con- 
tinuous with the field. At some time, perhaps when it 
was sewn in this position, the cut side of the border 
stripe had lost a little of its original width. The 
illustration used by Sarre in Pantheon, (Fig. 8) 78 
however, shows the original border arrangement re- 
constituted as far as was possible. The Hatvany rug 
has apparently been lost from sight—perhaps a cas- 
ualty of war—and so cannot be technically com- 
pared with a small border fragment in Lyons (Fig. 
10) ** and with a group of similar fragments in 
the Brooklyn Museum. (Fig. 11) These last were 
formerly made up with portions that possibly de- 
rived from two other carpets of the 16th century to 
form a composite piece which was at one time in 
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the Yerkes Collection. It has been suggested that 
these actually had all been included in the same 
carpet as the Hatvany fragment, but comparison of 
details suggests that the various border bits come 
from several different versions of the same cartoon. 
Moreover, the houris at Brooklyn, once in a corner- 
piece, differ too much in drafting from the figures 
in the centerpiece of the Hatvany fragment for 
them to have ever “started life together” in the 
same carpet, or as parts of the same cartoon. 

The East Persian compartment border (Fig. 9) 
normally is composed of three shapes arranged in 
transverse rows. In one of these rows octofoils al- 
ternate with small cartouches which run lengthwise 
to the border. Either an octofoil will lie between 
two half-cartouches, or a cartouche between two 
half-octofoils, Alternated with these are rows of 


plaques with lobed outlines in a curious form, 
wider at one end than the other. Wherever needed 
for good spacing, these various shapes, or compart- 
ments, are connected by little circles, which may 
contain a single tiny rosette. In the course of 
degeneration of the pattern, the octofoil, which at 
first was larger than the plaques, loses in impor- 
tance; the little circles tend to disappear; lobes be- 
come disproportioned or else vanish and the whole 
effect stiffens. At the same time animal forms in the 
decoration, which at first were common, dwindle in 
number and are eventually crowded out by the ara- 
besques, the cloudbands and by vegetation. Thus in 
the Hatvany/Lyons/Brooklyn fragments (Figs. 8, 
10, 11) the octofoils contain phoenixes (at Brook- 
lyn an arabesque); the plaques, kylins and the 
half-plaques, ducks or foxes. Insertions of various 
soris have eliminated the content of the cartouches. 
Between the compartments appear small birds and 
pheasants. 

In the border octofoils of Louis Seley’s great me- 
dallion carpet,?> on loan to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the feline lies in wait for the horned beasts 
which roam the plaques. In the border of Joseph 
McMullan’s lovely vinework, arabesque and cloud- 
band fragment, (Fig. 12) the deer has strayed into 
the octofoil and the leopard has seized him. Here 
too we find the golden pheasants ensconced between 
the compartments. In a ruinous, fragmentary car- 
pet from Schwaiger, part of which is in the Textile 
Museum (Fig. 13)*° and another part, of border 
doubled upon itself, was illustrated in the “Sur- 
vey”, two birds are strangely confronted in the car- 
touches, while a peacock struts about in the octo- 
foil, as he does also in another East Persian carpet 
in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam and in the 
former Tucher carpet.”° 

Somewhere in Western or in Northwest Persia 
the compartment patterning of these borders has 
been enlarged to provide the field design for a se- 
ries of long carpets (Fig. 14) which have attracted 
much attention over the years and which have giv- 
en rise to the most varied ideas as to their date 
and source.** Martin and Valentiner gave 1350 for 
the fragments in Berlin and in the Williams Collec- 
tion, and Martin carried the more degenerate Bar- 
dini fragment back even farther, yet somewhat un- 
accountably called the Lamm carpet 1580.28 Ed- 
wards brings the class up to the 19th century,2® 
and whereas to Martin they were Armenian and to 
Kthnel, Caucasian,?° Edwards pinpoints their 
manufacture in the village of Famenin, in the Ka- 
butarhang district near Hamadan, in Persia.2® 
Whether we can agree with Edwards or insist on a 
source closer to the Caucasian border, their con- 
struction in almost solidly Jufti Senna knotting 
upon four warps of cotton, with groups of the knots 
offset, a peculiarity traceable to Eastern Persia, 
effectually forfends ascription of them to the Cau- 
casus. The more complete examples, in the McMul- 
lan Collection, formerly in the Lamm Collection 
and some years ago in possession of Piero Barbieri 
in Genoa, show a border stripe based upon the Eas- 
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Fig. 9 Fragment of Herat compartment border. Textile 
Museum Collection R 33.4.7 


Fig. 10 Fragment of 16th century Herat compartment 
border. Musée Historique des Tissus, Lyons, 26.799 


tern Persia double arabesque band border which 
we may see in paintings by F. Bol in the Rijksmu- 
seum and by Carrefio in the Prado.*! In the inter- 
esting pursuit of the sources of the field design ele- 
ments shown by these carpets among the East 
Persian compartment borders, we will distinguish 
the deeply indented and stylized octofoil from its 
equally geometric cartouche neighbor (perhaps 


most distinctly differentiated in the MclIlhenny 
large fragment) 7 primarily by their content. The 
quatrefoil bears a connected group of four ara- 
besques, as in a Textile Museum small border frag- 
ment, (Fig. 9) while the cartouche offers a pair, as 
seen in the half-cartouches of the Hatvany border. 
(Fig. 8) In some cases the little connecting circles 
have become octagonal. 

The great, cumbersome, leaning trees between 
the compartments, which have caused so much ex- 
citement whenever these carpets have been consid- 
ered, and which in fact contribute to the common 
term, “compartment and tree” rugs, are merely the 
crude and clumsy Northwest Persian rendition of 
our old friend, the off-balance flowering tree seen 
in our original Washington fragment’s border. 
(Fig. 1) In the late compartment border of an East 
Persian vinework and palmette rug in the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs in Paris,2° they are tiny enough 
to be silly. We will find a much closer parallel in 
an East Persian carpet with compartment patterning 
which has for some fey reason been generally ac- 
cepted as from Northwest Persia, although in its 
coloring and its structure it seems characteristic 
enough Khorassan work. Formerly the property of 
Count Clam-Gallas, it is now in the Vienna Mu- 
seum Collection (Fig. 15).3? Its layout combines 
the rows of simple quatrefoils of the fragmentary 
Textile Museum throne carpet’s field with rows of 
plaquettes of a simpler, but more graceful outline 
than the plaques of the compartment borders. Car- 
touche and octofoil have been banished from field 
to border, where they fall into the “tabula ansata” 
pattern so familiar from the rugs of the “Salting 


Fig. 11 (right) Some fragments of 16th century Herat 
compartment border, combined with fragments, perhaps 


from two other carpets. The Brooklyn Museum Collection, 
36.213 


Fig. 12 Fragment of Herat com- 
partment border with animal com- 
bat and pheasants. Joseph V. Mc- 
Mullan Collection 


Group”.* It is curious to note that the plaques in 
the field have been subtly arranged so as to pro- 
duce the outline of a central medallion, although 
this is not set off in any other way. The peacocks 
have moved from the octofoils into the plaquettes. 
The quatrefoils have much the same decor as in the 
Washington throne rug fragments: cloudbands or 
arabesques, backed by rather simple flowering 
vines. 

This is not the time to enter into extended argu- 
ment as to whether the octofoil and cartouche 
border was first borrowed by rug designers from 
the art of the book at the Tabriz court or at that of 
Herat. It may, in fact, have been neither one, for it 
has been far enough back in time to have in- 
fluenced the 15th century Mamluk rugs of Cairo.%4 
We merely call attention here to three rugs of char- 
acteristically East Persian field designs, no one of 
which has apparently survived intact. The first of 
these, from the Cassirer Collection,?®> and the sec- 
ond, at Colonial Williamsburg, (Fig. 16) have 
been enriched with metal thread brocading and 
their borders show a series of small transverse car- 
touches which do not occur in the usual form of the 
“tabula ansata’”. The third rug, shown by E. Proehl 
of Aerdenhout at a rug exhibition at Delft in 
1948/9, is not so sumptuous. 

Two 17th century Spanish paintings in the 
Prado, one by Velasquez’s slave, Juan de Pareja, 
(Fig. 17) °° and the other by Claudio Coello, illus- 
trate another Khorassan compartment layout that 
has not survived, to our knowledge, except as a 
border. Possibly they show the same rug. In its 
field multifoils with eight and with sixteen lobes 


Fig. 13 Detail of fragmentary Herat compartment border with peacocks. 
Textile Museum Collection R 334.12 


Fig. 14 Detail of Northwest Persian carpet with field a magnification of 
the Herat compartment border. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of 
Joseph V. McMullan, 1960 


Vig. 16 Herat rug with metal thread brocading and com- 
vartment border. Colonial Williamsburg 1963—197 
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alternate within the row, and between them on diag- 
onal axes lie small cartouches. The border has not 
been drawn carefully by either artist, but Coello 
suggests a cloudband design, as in the pair of ani- 
mal carpets from the Ardebil Shrine.*’ For other 
solutions we must turn to the work of other centers, 
which may have looked in their day to Khorassan 
for inspiration. A Kashan silk kilim, formerly in the 
Figdor Collection and more recently in that of Bar- 
on Thyssen at Lugano,** repeats the standard for- 
mula of the East Persian compartment borders, 
much as in the “compartment and tree” rugs, (Fig. 
14) but with quatrefoils replacing the octofoils and 
the entire composition well stocked with varied ani- 
mals and birds. In a companion kilim in 
England 3° the cartouches merely alternate with 
lobed pointed ovals, so arranged as to alternate 
within the row both lengthways and crosswise. The 
same plan has been used for the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s pile rug of the “Sanguszko Group”,*° 
whose localization remains somewhat elusive. In 
this carpet the border sexfoils become nests for 
dragons while they await their turns to skirmish 
with the phoenix in the cartouches. 

Two great, but fragmentary carpets, at Lyons 
(Fig. 18) 41 and in the Metropolitan Museum, 
combine the octofoil with radially placed plaques 
of still another pattern, perhaps derived from a 
bookbinder’s stamp. Their color scheme is by no 
means East Persian, and they may have been made 
at Kashan or at Kasvin. Their radial layout and 
their compartment forms have been commandeered 


Fig. 17 Herat compartment rug in a Spanish painting. Prado Museum, Madrid, No. 1041. Photograph by Mas. 


for a series of Northwest Persian carpets, such as 
the pair formerly in possession of the dealer, Beg- 
hian. (Fig. 19)*? In these it is combined with a 
type of starlike medallion which may yet be traced 
back to Khorassan (it appears in what seems an 
earlier and purer form in a Mogul medallion carpet 


at French & Co.) # and a border whose pristine 
model is to be seen in a great East Persian carpet 
bought by Joseph McMullan from the Kelekian Es- 
tate and given by him to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art.‘ Even in the Caucasus we find echoes of 
compartment design, as in a very late rug from the 


18 Persian carpet with compartment field and border. Musée Historique des Tissus, Lyons, 25.423 
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Fig. 19 Northwest Persian medallion carpet with compartment 
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Fig. 20 Caucasian rug with compartment field. Textile 
Museum Collection R 36.3.2 
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ground. Austrian Museum for Applied Art, Vienna, 


Textile Museum Collection (Fig. 20) *° whose pat- 
tern retains only the rows of plaques from the East 
Persian compartment border, badly drawn and dis- 
proportioned, and between them the flowering 
trees, reduced to a few stiff broomlike twigs with 
honeycomb blossoms or streamers. 

It has been the fashion for a number of years to 
ascribe the Persian medallion rugs of the classic 
period, except for a few odd pieces, such as those 
of the “Sanguszko Group”, to the Western court 
and its seat at Tabriz, despite the openness of that 
city to inroads by the Turks. This tendency attains 
to the preposterous when it is applied to such pat- 
ently East Persian creations as the Robinson/ 
Yerkes medallion and animal rug, the Cochran and 
Fletcher pair with houri centerpieces and the Seley 
carpet loan in the Metropolitan Museum; or to the 
Widener medallion carpet at the National Gallery 
of Art.4# 

If we can lay aside this particular pair of frosted 
spectacles for long enough to form an independent 
opinion of some of the rugs and rug fragments 
treated in this article, we may reach some new con- 
clusions. If the border with sweeping arabesque 
bands (Fig. 5) is characteristically East Persian, 
does it not also intimate that the Textile Museum 
fragments of the throne rug (Figs. 1, 2) are East 
Persian as well? If the compartment border seen in 
the Hatvany fragment and in its companion border 
pieces at Brooklyn and Lyons is also peculiarly 
East Persian, does it not seem equally logical that 
these rugs are East Persian too? Is it not reason- 
able to extend this proposal to cover the Paris/Cra- 
cow carpet as well, with its border details that ally 
it so closely to the Hatvany and Textile Museum 
fragments, its sweeping band outer guard stripe 
and its host of birds, beautifully drawn as in so 


many Kast Persian carpets? ‘7 But in these, we are 
dealing with some of the loveliest and most remark- 
able carpets that have survived from Persia’s gold- 
en age of rug weaving. Why should it surprise us 
if we should find them associated with Eastern Per- 
sia and the senior court, at Herat, with its tradi- 


tions of splendor and fine workmanship set by Ti- 
mur and his successors ? 


If we discover, then, that the “tabula ansata” 
border of cartouches and multifoils has had a his- 
tory in the Herat district, aside from whatever con- 
tributions that it may have made at Tabriz. it will 
be the easier for us to accept that entire classes of 
Northwest Persian carpets, such as the “compart- 
ment and tree” rugs and the medallion rugs with 
compartmented grounds may well have derived 
quite naturally, as also have many others, from 
designs and layouts first seen in, or near Herat 
(source of Tabriz miniature painters as well). It is 
not insisted now that all of Persia’s fine medallion 
carpets must be recognized forthwith as East Per- 


sian products—just that the very nicest ones among 
them may well be. 


NOTES 


*R 33.4.15 (formerly R 3.89). 31” x 2714", Warp /\ 
ivory silk (some may have been dyed blue): weft / 
ivory silk in 3 shoots; pile Kashmir goat hair or fine sheep’s 
wool // (one white is in cotton). 26 H x 24 V or 624. 
knots to the square inch, Senna pulled to the left with 
some Jufti knots on four warps. Warps are on one level. 

* Martin 1908: p. 40, Fig. 101. The Sarre reference is 
1908: Pl. VII, No. 10. The other, Migeon 1908: Pl. 4. 

*R 33.4.9 (formerly R 3.59). 16” x 14144", 

‘Briggs 1940: Figs. 48, 49. 

"Erdmann 1962: Abb. 9. Shown as formerly in the “Sat- 
terwhite Collection”, with mention of the various fragmen- 
tary pieces in the text. 

“In R_33.4.15, red. In R 33.4.9, pink and light brown. 

“a) Metropolitan Museum 56.185.1, Havemeyer gift, 
South Persian. Erdmann 1960: Fig. 78. b) Berlin Museen 
(West) 98,353, probably East Persian or Indian and 
another fragment from the same carpet, Martin 1908: Fig. 
103. c) John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Collection, “Polonaise” rug. 
The Art Institute of Chicago 1947: No. 41. 

*Erdmann 1960: Figs. 70. 71; Textile Museum R 33.6.4 
(formerly R_3.66). Also at least one dragon rug, Istanbul, 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art No. 204, has inherited 
this tendency. 

"Erdmann 1960: Figs. 82, 83; Schlosser 1963: Fig. 69. 

a) Vienna, Austr. Museum for Applied Art 0.311 and 
b) another. Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. I, Pl. 10 
and 9. c) London, Victoria and Albert Museum 601-1894. 
d) Frick Collection, New York, LHR-3. e) Formerly Span- 
ish Art Galleries, London. Sarre and Martin 1912: Vol. I, 
Taf. 48. Note also f) the charming fragment D10597C of 
the Musee des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, Koechlin and 
Migeon 1928: Pl. LXXXVa. 

“a) Yerkes/Schiff carpet, Mumford 1910: Pl. XXI. b) 
Robinson/Yerkes rug, Metropolitan Museum 10.61.1, Pope 
1939: Pl. 1149. c) Widener rug, National Gallery of Art, 


Washington. C-330, Pope 1939: Pl. 1148. 

*R 33.4.8 (formerly R 3.72). Warp /\ light yellow 
silk; weft // light yellow silk, in 3 shoots; pile 
wool, ///_ to//// . Senna knotting pulled to the left, 
partly Jufti on four warps. Alternate warps are slightly 
depressed. 


The Turin fragment, No. 2910, is Viale 1952: Tav. 128. 
Victoria and Albert 601-1894 appears in part in Victoria & 
Albert Guide 1920: Pl. IV. The Vienna carpet, Austr. Mu- 
seum for Applied Art 0.311, is Sarre and Trenkwald 
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1926-28: Vol. I, Pl. 10. Another similar fragment is illus- 
trated in Hopf 1913: Ill. 31. 

“R 33.4.4 (formerly R 3.90). Warp /\ ivory silk; 
welt // ivory cotton between two / wool shoots dyed 
pink; pile // wool. Senna knotting pulled to the left, 
with a few Jufti knots. Alternate warps depressed. The 
corresponding fragment, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 06.6, 
is shown as Erdmann 1941: Abb. 5. 

* Frick Collection LHR-3. For the Spanish Art Galleries 
carpet, Sarre and Martin 1912: Vol. I, Taf. 48. The Lyons 
rug, Musée Historique des Tissus 25.700, is Bode and 
Kiihnel, 1958: Fig. 73; the Milan carpet, Fig. 72 of the 
same volume. ~ 

*® Martin 1908: p. 107, Fig. 265. See also Fig. 316, p. 129 
for another Ushak rug whose field was composed of several 
runs of the sweeping Herat border. 

*a) Metropolitan rug 10.61.1 (see note 11). b) Lyons, 
Musée des Tissus 23.921, Pope 1939: Pl. 1150. c) Amster- 
dam, Rijksmuseum N.M. 11714, Otten 1948: Afb. 1. d) 
Joseph V. McMullan Collection, No. 88 (in the center- 
piece) Ettinghausen 1964: Pl. 3. 

“ The Paris half, No. 10614, is actually the lower one; 
the one at Cracow, the upper. A partial color plate of the 
first is Pope 1939: Pl. 1140; a color plate of the second, 
Sarre 1908: Pl. 8. For comparison, the warps are /\ 
ivory silk; the wefts // ivory silk, in 3 shoots; the 
pile // wool, Senna knotted, pulled to the left. Alternate 
warps are depressed. 

'* A partial color plate is Pope 1939: Pl. 1141. 

"R 33.4.7 (formerly R 3.48). Warps /\ light yellow 
silk; wefts / ivory cotton, in 3 shoots; pile // 
and /// wool; Senna knotting pulled to the left. Warps 
are on one level. 

*° a) Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 26.287, Valen- 
tiner 1910: No. 42. b) Corcoran 26.265. c) Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 17270, Otten 1948: Afb. IX. d) Paris, Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs 5484. e) A South German private collec- 
tion, Erdmann 1950: Abb. 23. £) Vienna, Austr. Museum 
for Applied Art 0.315, Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. 
I, Pl. 16. g) Formerly Freiherr Tucher v, Simmelsdorf Col- 
lection, Sarre 1908: Pl. 6. h) Formerly Yerkes Collection, 
Mumford 1910: Pl. XI. 

*ta) Metropolitan Museum 17.190.857, Erdmann 1960: 
Fig. 169. b) Vienna, Austr. Museum for Applied Art 0.349, 
Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. I, Pl. 34. c) d) e) 
Three examples in the Museu Machado de Castro, 
Coimbra, Portugal. f) Paris, Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
D14198. 

*? Layer 1936: PI. II. 

*4 Sarre 1931: Abb. 5. 


*‘Musée Historique des Tissus 26.799 (formerly No. 
674). Warps /\_ pale buff silk; weft // pale buff silk 
in 3 shoots; pile // wool, Senna knotted, pulled to the 
left. Fragment is from lower left corner of the rug. The 
Brooklyn Museum fragments, 36.213, passed from Stefan 
Bardini of Florence to Charles Yerkes to Mrs. Herbert L. 
Pratt, who gave them to the museum. See Mumford 1910: 
Pl. VII. Warp A\ ecru silk: weft // ivory silk in 3 
shoots; pile // wool, Senna knotted, pulled to the left. 
Alternate warps are depressed. 

*® Benguiat 1932: No. 22. 

*"R 33.4.12 (formerly R 3.56). Warp /\ yellow silk; 
weft // beige cotton in 3 shoots; pile and // 
Kashmir goat or fine wool and areas of ivory silk, Senna 
knotted, pulled to the left. Alternate warps much de- 
pressed. The “Survey” reference is Pope 1939: Pl. 1184. 

**a) Joseph V. McMullan Collection, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum 60.32. b) Formerly Lamm Collection, Nashy House. 
Sweden, Martin 1908: Pl. I. c) Formerly possession of Pi- 
ero Barbieri, Genoa. d) Philadelphia Museum of Art 
43-28-4, Mcllhenny Collection, Erdmann 1960: Fig. 122; e) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 55-65-24, Williams Collection, 
Valentiner 1910: No. 22; f) Berlin Museen I-13, Erdmann 
1935: No. 20; g) Bardini Museum, Florence, No. 390, 
Viale 1952: Tav. 141. 

** Martin 1908: p. 28, Pl. I; Valentiner 1910: p. 27. 

°° Edwards 1953: p. 92. 

*° Bode and Kihnel 1958: p. 68. 


*' Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 83. The Carrefio painting, 
“St. Anna Teaching the Virgin to Read”, is Prado Museum 
No. 651. 

“ Austr. Museum for Applied Art T.9026. For the color, 
see Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. I, Pl. 17. 

“Erdmann 1941: p. 160ff. The Baker rug at the Metro- 
politan Museum and the Musée des Arts Décoratifs inscrip- 
tion rug probably also belong to this class. 

“Erdmann 1960: Fig. 46; Bode and Kihnel 1958: Figs. 
45, 46, 47. 

“* Pope 1939: Pl. 1178 and Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 
82. This carpet belonged to Baron W. Gennotte de Marken- 
feld when it was illustrated in color in Vienna 1892-96: Pl. 
LIX. The Williamsburg Restoration rug mentioned is 
1963-197; the Proehl rug, Otten 1948: Afb. III. 

*“ Prado Museum 1041, “The Calling of St. Matthew”. 
The Coello painting is “The Virgin and Child Worshipped 
by St. Louis, King of France”, Prado 661. See also the 
border fragment, Bernheimer 1959: Bild 59, which includes 
pointed ovals, halved, but is not East Persian. 

** Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 85. 

™ Pope 1939: Pl. 1268A. 

”” Robinson 1938: Color plate. 

“Erdmann 1941: p. 169ff. Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 
94, 

** Musée Historique des Tissus 25.423, For the Metropoli- 
tan Museum carpet, see Erdmann 1960: Fig. 58. 

*? One of this pair is now Vienna, Austr. Museum for 
Applied Art T.10211; the other is said to be in a New 
York private collection. A large fragment of a similar car- 
pet is in the Diisseldorf Kunstmuseum, No. 12446, illustrat- 
ed in part as Erdmann 1950: Abb. 28. Bernheimer has 
another example, Schiirmann 1960: Taf. 23. Erdmann men- 
tions several others in 1941: p. 153. 

‘’ No, 58064, fragmentary. Former property of Mrs. Alex- 
ander H. Rice. An intermediate form of this medallion 
scheme occurs in Victoria and Albert Museum 326-1894, 
Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: Vol. 2, Pl. 9. 

“* Pope 1939: Pl. 1186. This border should be compared 
with the type dealt with in Note 31. For an intermediate 
stage between this and the Beghian derivative, see Victoria 
and Albert Museum 326-1894 (Note 43). The course of its 
further development in Mogul India may be followed in 
Hendley 1905: Pl. LXXXIII, XCVII. 

‘© R 36.3.2. (formerly R 2.59). 

" The Robinson rug in question is Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 10.61.1, see Note 11. For the Cochran and Fletcher 
pair, Metropolitan Museum 08.100 and 17.120.127, see Sarre 
and Trenkwald 1926-28: Vol. 2, Pl. 37. For the Seley car- 
pet, see Note 25. For the Widener carpet, see Note 11. 

“Textile Museum R_ 33.4.6 (formerly R 3.84), Pope 
1926: No. 10; Frick Collection LHR-3; formerly possession 


Sangiorgi, Pope 1939: Pl. 1179; Lisbon, Museu de Arte 
Antiga No. 47. 
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